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These are the two churches served 
by Dr. Homrighausen before going 
to Princeton: First English Re- 
formed Chureh, Freeport, Ill, and 
Carroliton Avenue, Indianapolis. 
Below is the well-known Alexander 
Hall on Prineeton Seminary’s 
campus. 


ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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Letters to the Editors 





Women Want Changed Status Now 





Opinions Can Be Ascertained 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson’s answer to 
the question on the staus of women in 
the church is clear and concise. (OUT- 
LOOK, “Any Questions?” Sept. 8). His con- 
clusion, “I believe all offices including the 
ministry, will become open to them, if and 
when, but only when, they really come to 
want it” seems to me to put any thought 
of a change of status into the far-off fu- 
ture, for it will probably be a long time. 
if ever, that any appreciable number of 
women will “really come to want” to be 
ordained as ministers. Isn’t it true that 
only a very small per cent of the men of 
the church ever really come to want to 
enter the ministry and yet that does not 
keep men from eligibility to all offices of 
the church. 

I am convinced that a very large ma- 
jority of consecrated church women very 
definitely want, and feel that it is right 
that women should have a voice in mak- 
ing church policy on the local, presbytery, 
synod and Assembly level. We have had 
long experience in carrying out the men- 
made policies of the church, and this very 
experience has qualified many women to 
render efficient service in every phase of 
the church’s life and work. WHY DELAY 
CHANGING THE STATUS UNTIL WO- 
MEN CLAMOR TO ENTER THE MINIS- 
TRY? Why not begin by giving lay wo- 
men the same opportunities, privileges 
and responsibilities that are now open to 
lay men? 

We have an efficient organization. It 
would be quite simple to ascertain the 
mind of the women of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Is the church ready to 


know the desire of its women on this vital 
question? 
MRS. DONALD W. RICHARDSON. 
Richmond, Va, 


NOTE—Dr. Thompson comments: “My 
statement does not mean to suggest that 
any change must be contingent upon the 
desire of women to enter the ministry but 
that any change, ag I have pointed out in 
regard to all offices, will come only when 
women really want a change in status.”— 
Eds. 

TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Women who love the church and yearn 
to do a better job of serving the Master 
through the church appreciate the state- 
ment made by the eminent professor of 
Union Theological Seminary, Dr. E. T. 
Thompson, in the September 8 OUTLOOK. 

In the feature, “Any Questions?” in an- 
swer to the question concerning the status 
of women in the church, he said, “I be- 
lieve all offices, including the ministry, 
will become open to them if and when, 
but only when, they really come to want 
ag 

I am sure women do want offices in the 
church opened to them. May I ask Dr. 
Thompson this question (through THE 
OUTLOOK): How can women make their 
desire known? 

PATTIE SPRUCE (Mrs. Alexander) 
MAITLAND. 
Richmond, Va. 


Quote Mis-Credited 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
I was surprised to see on your editorial 
page for August 25 a quotation for which 





OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 


As fares Stillman, so 
fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





| STILLMAN COLLEGE 





Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 











A Living Investment 
in Americar Youth 


Clinton, S. C. 





e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 


Presbyterian College 





Marshall W. Brown, President 














SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Coeducational 


A four-year Liberal Arts College, offering a choice of courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. Colleges of law, medicine, 
dentistry, theology, and engineering regard Southwestern's 
pre-professional training with highest favor. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 








Bishop Northcott was given credit but 
which is a vertabim quotation from Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s book, Living 
Under Tension, chapter, “The Return to 
Discipline,” page 206, Harpers, 1941. . 

I was very much impressed by the ar- 
ticle of John H. Leith, entitled “Success” 
in the same issue. . e 

PAUL MOSER. 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
New York. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE — We don’t know 
where this slip originated—whether the 
Bishop failed to wiggle his fingers in the 
traditional manner or whether the re- 
porter did not understand that it was a 
quotation. It was carried first in the na- 
tional Advocate of the Methodist Church. 


Post-Union Suggestion 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

bo i Answering headline questions 
(OUTLOOK, June 23: “CHURCH GOING?t 
PROPERTY TOO?”), . . . I did attend the 
meeting of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
in Indianapolis as an observer and did 
during a testimony meeting by request 
relate my own religious experience. Part 
of your news item stating that I am “now 
interested in bringing a church (I) have 
been serving out of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church into the Bible Presbyterian 
testimony” is not correct. On the con- 
trary, I advised the church in question, 
which does control its own property by 
incorporation before purchase, that they 
make no decision and take no action until 
after the matter of church union has been 
determined, as the Plan of Union sup- 
posedly will make provision for such con- 
tingency. . ° 
STEPHEN B. WILLIAMS. 
Alexandria, La. 


@®EDITORS’ NOTE — The news item 
which we re-printed here did not, as Mr. 
Williams suggests, specify any time when 
his re dation to the church was to 
be acted upon. It said he is interested 
“now” in some future action which still 
appears to be true. 





Agency Receipts Are Reported 


Agency receipts reported through Au- 
gust 31, for five months of the church 
year, show as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville). 
$60,572; decrease from last year, $5,- 
504. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $161, 
922; decrease, $11,629; Program of 
Progress, $13,975; decrease, $371; 
Mother’s Day offering, $10,106; de- 
crease, $787. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$62,868; increase, $11,742. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $96,945; 
decrease, $3,548. Inter-Church 
Agencies, $4,283; increase, $78. 

World Missions (Nashville), $468,- 
445; increase, $79,163; Program of 
Progress, $70,542; increase, $24,331. 





Reprinted and NOW available 
LET PRESBYTERIANS REUNITE! 
Why? .. . 10 reasons 
—with 146 supporting signatures. 
25 for 25c or 100 for $1. 
OUTLOOK, Richmond 19, Va. 
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Wife of Archbishop 


Asks Equality for 


Women in the Church 


Mrs. Fisher Sees Practice as 
Denying Christian Teaching 


Boston (RNS)—Equal representation 
of women in the church was urged by 
Mrs. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in an 
address to the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church here. 

Mrs. Fisher told the 1,500 delegates 
that it was a ‘‘denial’’ of the teaching 
and sacerdotal practice of the church 
to ‘“‘treat the women, who are members 
incorporate in the mystical Body of 
Christ, as, in some undefined, and, I 


believe, undefinable way, inferior to 
men.”’ 
“Such treatment has for centuries 


impoverished the life and witness of 
the church,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Fisher touched on one of the 
controversial issues of the 57th General 
Convention of the church, which met 
here concurrently with the _ triennial 
session of. the Woman’s§ Auxiliary. 
Until now, the Episcopal House of 
Deputies, made up of clerical and lay 
members, has refused to recognize 
women delegates even though six years 
ago one was seated when the General 
Convention met in Philadelphia. Three 
years ago, in San Francisco, several 
women were seated but denied a vote 
or voice from the floor. 

Changing of chureh canons to permit 
the seating of women would require not 
only the affirmative vote of the House 
of Deputies and the House of Bishops 
this year but a similar vote at the next 
triennial General Convention meeting. 

LATER—Although the _ Episcopal 
ministers in session at Boston voted to 
give women the right to vote, laymen 
deefated the move.—KEds. 

Another speaker at the Woman’s 
Auxiliary meeting was Mrs. Charles E. 
Griffith of Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Stressing the need to assume “per- 
sonal responsibility for the standards of 
our national government,”’ Mrs. Griffith 
argued that all the blame for bad 
political conditions could not be placed 
on professional politicians. 

She also praised the Point Four pro- 
gram and warned the delegates to be 
“constantly on guard against selfish 
isolationism, against the tendency to 
withdraw into the known and familiar 
habits of mind of our tradition.” 








DR. DIEHL IS CITED 


Charles E. Diehl, president 
emeritus of Southwestern at Mem- 
phis, is one of eight persons to be 
cited for outstanding service in 
support of the International Chris- 
tian University in Japan. 

The only minister along with 
seven laymen, Dr. Diehl is praised 
for his volunteer work in the Mem- 
phis area during the campaign for 
ICU contributions. 

Others who are cited include: 
former Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew; Owen Crist, Des Moines 
businessman and farmer; Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati; 
Ernest Greenough, Merced, Calif.; 
Mrs. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, wife of 
the late president of the ICU 
Foundation, New York; Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews of Vermont; 
and Kiyoshi Togasaki, president 
of the Nippon Times. 

Illuminated certificates will be 
presented to each of these “in 
recognition of exceptional accom- 
plishment in promoting the cause 
of” the ICU. 





Racial Stand of 
Dutch Churchman 
Disclaimed by Synod 


Segregation Policy of Malan 
Is Denounced by His Church 


The Hague (RNS)—The General Sy- 
nod of the Netherlands Reformed 
Church has rebuked one of its council 
members, K. H. E. Gravemeyer, for de- 
claring at a regional church meeting 
that he approved the racial segregation 
policy of Prime Minister Daniel F. Ma- 
lan of South Africa. 

A synod spokesman stressed that the 
views expressed by Mr. Gravemeyer ‘‘are 
not in accordance with the views held 
by the General Synod.’’ 

In his talk Mr. Gravemeyer, who 
spends most of his time in South Africa 
ministering to Dutch immigrants, was 
reported to have said: 

“Demanding equality of races in the 
South African Union is tentamount to 
liquidation of the white race. Immi- 
grants from the Netherlands can always 
return home, but the white population 

(See RACIAL STAND, page 4) 


Commission Gets Barium Issue 


Decision Expected Soon on Orphanage Church Question 


Newspaper headlines reporting the ac- 
tion of the Synod of North Carolina 
said the synod “sidestepped”’ the most 
controversial issue which was to come 
up at its recent meeting at Davidson. 

As a matter of fact, synod voted to 
settle the lively question involving the 
responsibility for the spiritual develop- 
ment of the children in its home at Bar- 
ium Springs by a traditional method— 
it appointed a commission. This com- 
mission, headed by John A. Kellen- 
berger, Greensboro layman, was to meet 
Sept. 17 to go into the case. Each pres- 
bytery named one minister and one lay- 
man to form the commission. 

The history of the case goes back, in 
its present phase, to an action of the 
board of regents of the orphanage on 
May 22 when it was decided that the 
home itself should have the full respon- 
sibility for the spiritual growth of the 
children and that a chaplain should be 
employed to direct this work. Mean- 
while, the officers of nearby Little Joe’s 
church, which has shared this responsi- 
bility, protested the decision of the re- 
gents and enlisted support in various 


parts of the synod 

One of the first actions of the synod 
was to elect as its moderator by unani- 
mous vote, the Barium Springs superin- 
tendent, Albert B. McClure, to succeed 
C. M. Gibbs. 

Synod’s total program is being jeop- 
ardized ‘‘as the strong have withdrawn 
their strength from the weak’”’ as seen 
in marked increases in gifts to local 
work and congregational missions. This 
was the arresting statement of the sy- 
nod’s general secretary, Harold J. Dud- 
ley. While North Carolina has moved 
from seventh to third place in per cap- 
ita giving, he said, funds are not ade- 
quate to meet pressing opportunities 
which should be met. The synod’s total 
giving increased last year $1,640,323 for 
a per capita increase of $13.11. 

Out of the synod’s 619 churches, 174 
reported “no additions on profession of 
faith” last year. There are 104 pastor- 
less churches. Work among service 
men offers unlimited opportunity at Fort 
Bragg, Jacksonville and Cherry Point, 
with more than 100,000 men in these 
areas from all parts of the country. ee 





Women of the synod added approxi- 
mately 3,000 new members during the 
year and increased their gifts by $44,- 
000. 

A plan for group hospitalization, re- 
commended by the Committee on Church 
Extension, was approved for home mis- 
sion workers. 

A new high was reached in vacation 
church school attendance—35,970. With 
increasing demands being made upon 
the Christian education staff, the num- 
ber of workers is being increased from 
three to five. 





RACIAL STAND 
(Continued from page 3) 
of the South African Union has no other 
fatherland. 

‘Racial equality for them means that 
they will be trampled on by enormously 
large groups of black people and Indians 
who are Moslems.’’ 

Mr. Gravemeyer was reported to have 
added that “this tragic racial problem 
can only be solved by dislocation and 
having races living separately.” 

The Council member sharply criticized 
what he called “incomplete and very 
tendentious press reports which distort 
facts.”’ 

He admitted that justice in the South 
African Union was “primitive,’’ but he 
denied that the non-white population 
was mistreated. 


The Word in New Words 


4. The Bible Comes to 


HE EGYPTIAN housewife who in 
T A. D. 100 wrote down a new 

bread recipe used simple, every- 
day Greek words. So did the little boy 
painstakingly printing a letter to his 
father away on a business trip; likewise 
the farmer who gave his neighbor a 
receipt for grain and the merchant who 
dictated his last wikk and testament. 
Their Greek was quite different from 
that of Plato and Sophocles. 

We should not be surprised to dis- 
cover that their Greek was also the 
Greek of Paul and the Gospel writers. 
For certainly, the teachings of Jesus 
were concerned with the behavior of 
men and women in the marketplace, 
toward their neighbors, in their homes, 
at their places of worship. 


Long Unrecognized 


For hundreds of years, however, 
Bible translators did not recognize the 
humble character of New Testament 
Greek. They tried to apply classical 
Greek rules of grammar, word order 
and idiom with the result that often 
they did not come out with a smooth, 
correct rendition. 

It was not until the dawn of the 
twentieth century that archaeologists, 
digging into tons of papyrus (ancient 
paper), uncovered startling evidence 


+ 


The Assembly’s Moderator, Wm. A. 
Alexander, of Shreveport, La., addressed 
the synod, outlining the challenge to the 
church today. In his concluding word 
he called the members of the synod to 
practice Christian love, saying that 
‘“‘while each of us cherishes our rights 
of personal opinion, and rightly so, we 
can continue in love. Our convictions 
can he determined, but they need not 
be belligerent.” 


A nine-months budget (in order to 
fit into the new church year) was ap- 
proved, leading up to January 1, 1954. 
A special offering of $100,000 was asked 
for the defense service department for 
next June 21. 


The council of synod was authorized 
to explore the possibility of obtaining a 
permanent office building. 


Women on Committees 


A series of stewardship conferences 
was to get underway the week after sy- 
nod closed, reaching all presbyteries. It 
was voted that hereafter women may be 
included in the membership of synod and 
presbytery stewardship committees. 

John Oliver Nelson, of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, delivered two addresses. 
In his address on “‘The Christian and 
His Job,’’ Dr. Nelson declared that the 
biggest problem today in democracy and 
in the church is that most Americans 
find no great aim and purpose in their 


By FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 
te 


that changed their whole outlook on the 
original Greek of the New Testament. 
They were indebted to such obscure 
persons as the “Egyptian workman who 
broke open a mumified crocodile filled 
with Greek documents of the period— 
private letters, wills, receipts. Re- 
search revealed the truth—that the 
everyday ‘“‘people’s’’ Greek of these 
first-century recordings was the same as 
that which Paul and the Gospel writers 
used. 

Likewise, biblical research, based 
largely on archaeological findings during 
the last fifty years, has resulted in 
clearer or more accurate translation of 
certain Old Testament passages. 

The first revision of the Bible to feel 
the effect of all this recent research is 
the forthcoming Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible, authorized by 
some forty Protestant denominations. 
One of the biggest tasks members of the 
Standard Bible Committee faced in pre- 
paring it was that of restoring the 
original meaning of many words in the 
Scriptures to bring the message into 
life for people of today. When the 
complete Bible goes on sale September 


daily work. Only the Christian faith, 
he said, can give each worker a purpose 
and excitement beyond pay-checks and 
small satisfactions. 

Laymen, he said, are “called to their 
jobs by God just as ministers are, and it 
is the greatest heresy of our faith to say 
that God is more concerned with the life 
plans of parsons than with those of bus 
drivers or farmers.” 

He listed four marks of such a Chris- 
tian view of a man’s calling: Does my 
job perform an important function in 
society? Does it take the best [I have 
of skill and will? Does it treat people 
as people, always, and as fully children 
of God? Can I pray about my job, daily, 
on my job? 

Americans will continue to work and 
live restless and unfilled lives, he said, 
unless the original Christian truth that 
God calls all men to their life work is 
reclaimed. 

B. Frank Hall, of Wilmington, speak- 
ing on ‘1952 Christian World Events,” 
gave a resume of ecumenical movements 
from the time when the Sunday school 
was begun up to the present. 

Synod enrolled 561 persons—304 min- 
isters, 181 ruling elders and 76 visitors. 
Next year’s meeting will be in the First 
church, Wilson, where R. Murphy Wil- 
liams, Jr., is pastor. 


E. D. WITHERSPOON 
Wilmington. 


Life 


30, it will be as correct and clear for 


English-speaking readers as_ present 
knowledge can make it. 
The scholars, working under the 


chairmanship of Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, of Yale University Divinity 
School, had archaeological discoveries 
and manuscript resources such as no 
group ever had before to help them 
recover age-old shades of meaning in 
the original Hebrew and Greek. That 
was one part of their task. The other 
was to replace more than 300 English 
words in the King James Version that 
have changed meaning completely. In 
1611 they were a sound translation but 
today they only confuse the reader. 


New Insights 


The new knowledge of Greek usage 
that the current revisers possess natu- 
rally colors the whole of the Revised 
Standard Version (RSV) of the New 
Testament. At many points new in- 
sights contrast with those of the King 
James Version (KJ). To take a few 
examples: 

The words Paul used to criticize 
some persons at Thessalonica are shown 
by the papyri to indicate idleness or 
neglect of proper occupation rather than 
general disorderliness (I Thess. 5:14). 

It appears that in the phrase pre- 
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viously translated ‘‘the deceitfulness of 
riches” (Mark 4:19, KJ), Jesus used a 
word that in the vernacular meant 
“delight’”’ or ‘‘pleasure.”’ 

The simple present tense, ‘I have,’’ 
as in Phil. 4:18, KJ, does not convey 
the proper perfect tense idea, ‘‘I have 
received full payment” (RSV), revealed 
in receipts found among the papyri. 

The adjective applied to milk in 
I Peter 2:2 undoubtedly meant to a 
Greek housewife ‘‘pure’”’ rather than as 
with persons ‘‘sincere.”’ 

When Paul urged people to give 
(Rom. 12:8), he did not mean “with 
simplicity,” as KJ translates but ‘in 
liberality” (RSV). Such was the mean- 
ing the Greek noun had acquired in the 
period and on the literary level of the 
New Testament. 

In such passages as Acts 23:8, where 
KJ uses “both’’ to refer to more than 
two, there is now sufficient evidence for 
translating the Greek word as “‘all.’’ 


Meanings Have Changed 


More striking to the average reader 
will be the replacement of those more 
than 300 words that have changed 
meaning since 1611. If there were no 
other reason for the revision of KJ 
than that, it would be sufficient. It is 
quite unfair to the KJ translators to 
retain words that now convey meanings 
they did not intend. (No more would 
we appreciate misinterpretation by those 
excavators of A. D. 2750!) 

Let us consider several of the signifi- 
cant transformations of meaning that 
come from bringing KJ up to date. 

There’s the psalmist chanting in Ps. 
119:147, KJ, “I prevented the dawning 
of the morning, and cried: I hoped in 
thy word.’’ Such a declaration doesn’t 
make much sense, but many a reader 
has thought, “It’s in the Bible so it 
must be all right.’’ Yes, it’s in the 
sible that way because it was all right 
in 1611. At that time the word ‘‘pre- 
vent” meant ‘“‘go before’”’ or ‘‘precede.”’ 

Rephrasing that verse accordingly, 
the revision committee now gives us in 
RSV: 


“TI rise before dawn and cry for help; 
I hope in thy words.”’ 


Now the picture is perfectly clear— 
the pious Hebrew getting up early to 
begin the day with meditation and 
prayer. 

In Shakespeare’s day ‘‘communicate”’ 
meant “share.’””’ Thus when the KJ 
scholars had Paul urge (Gal. 6:6), 
“Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things,’ they were not ap- 
proving talking back to the preacher. 
They and Paul both meant, Pay the 
preacher’s salary! 

In the modern English of RSV, the 
verse reads: ‘‘Let him who is taught 
the word share all good things with him 
who teaches.” 

“Thought,”’ ‘‘carefulness” and ‘“‘care- 
ful” in the seventeenth century were all 
sound translations of the Greek word 
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for ‘‘anxiety.”” When Jesus, therefore, 
advised, ‘“‘Take no thought for the 
morrow”’ (Matt. 6:34, KJ), he was not 
advocating a happy-go-lucky attitude; 
instead, as RSV translates, ‘‘Do not be 
anxious about tomorrow.” No untidy 
housewife of today can get backings 
from Jesus’ gentle reproof of Martha 
for being ‘‘careful about many 
things’’ (Luke 10:41, KJ). Rather he 
was chiding her for worrying, for being 
‘‘anxious about many things’’ 
(RSV). 

The word ‘‘virtue’’ as used in Luke 
8:46, KJ, had nothing to do with moral 
character. It signified ‘‘power.’’ Jesus, 
realizing that someone has touched him, 
says in RSV, ‘“‘I perceive that power has 
gone forth from me.’’ 


Persona: A Mask 


The sacredness of individual person- 
ality seems denied in the KJ rendition 
of Acts 10:34, “God is no respecter of 
persons.”” But in the days of Eliza- 
bethan drama, ‘“‘person’’ was still close 
to its derivation form the Latin persona, 


the mask an actor wore. Thus the 
reference was to the externals, which 
God does not count important. RSV 
renders this sentence, “God shows no 
partiality.”’ 


Who would suspect that the phrase, 
“the end of their conversation’’ in Heb. 
13:7, KJ, really means “‘the outcome of 
their life’? So it emerges in RSV, since 
“conversation” formerly referred to 
conduct or behavior. 

Also on the list of seventeenth cen- 
tury words that are being replaced in 
RSV are: suffer—let; allow—approve; 
comprehend — overcome; carriage — 
baggage: fetch a compass—make a cir- 
cuit; meat—food; nephews—egrand- 
sons; wealth—vwell being; base— 
humble; let—hinder. 








As the record-breaking first edition 
of one million copies of the Revised 
Standard Version of the Holy Bible is 
released this month, readers can con- 
tinue this word adventure for them- 
selves. Those who seek will find in 
accurate, lucid, idiomatic English the 
Word of God for their own lives. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions on the panel here, recorded from a live radio program, are 
Clayton C. Crawford, Forest Hill church, Richmond, Va., and Holmes Rolston, 


editor-in-chief of the Presbyterian, U. 


LANGUAGE OF THE BIBLE 


Why is the language of the Bible 
strange, and why do people say thee 
and thou and such things in praying? 
Do we have to have a special vocabu- 
lary to understand or to talk to God? 


ROLSTON: The language of the Bible 
seems strange to us today because most 
people today continue to use the King 
James Version which was translated in 
1611. In a period of more than 300 
vears, the English language has changed 
in many ways. The Bible, when it was 
written, was in the language of the peo- 
ple. The New Testament is written in 
“koine” Greek which is distinguished 
from Attic Greek as being the Greek 
spoken by the common man of the first 
century. The accepted Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible is the Vulgate. It is 
called this because Jerome translated 
the Bible into the Latin spoken by the 
common people. The RSV version of 
the Bible: seeks to give us a translation 
in the language which Americans ac- 
tually use today. The New Testament 
translation appeared in 1946 and the 
translation of the whole Bible will be 
released on September 30. 

You will find that the RSV uses the 
second person singular only in language 
which is directly addressed to God. 
This is still the prevailing custom in 
American speech. We do not have to 
have a special language to talk to God 
but the use of thee and thou in language 
addressed to God is, for most people, an 
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expression of the reverence with which 
we approach deity. 


ELIAS AND THE RSV 
Who was Elias? 


CRAWFORD: Elias is the Greek 
form of the name Elijah. Therefore, 
Elias, named in the New Testament and 
Elijah, the great prophet of the Old 
Testament are one and the same person. 

In the King James Version, Elijah is 
generally translated Elias throughout 
the New Testament. It has always 
seemed to me that it was just a little 
unfortunate that identical names should 
not be used for the same person in all 
portions of the Bible, but the King 
James Version does somewhat confuse 
the casual reader of Scripture in this 
respect. Jeremiah and Jeremias is an- 
other case in point. In the Old Testa- 
ment he is called Jeremiah and fre- 
quently at least in the New is called 
Jeremias. 

Incidentally, this question gives me 
an opportunity to put in a plug for the 
magnificent new Bible which is making 
its formal debut on the 30th of this 
month. Every thoughtful Bible student 
will want to possess a copy. I believe 
that in this new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion, Elijah is translated Elijah through- 
out the whole Bible and Jeremiah, Jere- 
miah, and that other like questions are 
clarified. Let me suggest that you put 
in your order for a copy of this new 
Bible. 
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Marching Into the Future 


NE of my British professor friends 

said this arresting thing not long 

ago: ‘‘We have made great pro- 
gress in reconstruction in Europe. 
We've done many fine things to restore 
this old world. But,” said he, “I am 
still concerned about the prevalence of 
a vicious malady that attacks the very 
citadel of human personality.” This 
malady he calls “frustration.” And he 
maintained that unless something is 
done about it, it will result in devastat- 
ing consequences. No drug, no surgeon’s 
sealpel can reach this disease. 

According to one of our scholars, the 
Koman Empire with its brilliant culture 
declined and fell, not because it lacked 
intellectual curiosity, scientific skill, 
artistic ability, or military power. That 
civilization literally fell—it collapsed— 
because it “lost its nerve.” It lost its 
will to live—its will to achieve. It lost 
its hope and sense of direction. 

Little wonder then that a great many 
people are asking questions like these: 
Is history a meaningless jumble of 
events, or is it coming out somewhere? 
Does this business of human existence 
have any rhyme or reason, or are all of 
us walking down a dead-end street? Do 
all of these troubles through which we 
are passing today have any meaning, do 
they have any significance, or are they 
but baffling occurences signifying noth- 
ing? 

It is to this sense of despair, this 
sense of defeatism that I speak. I have 
taken for my text a great word from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer of 
that letter was addressing Christians 
who were on the verge of giving up their 
faith. They were about to lose heart 
because the Christian life was difficult. 
And this is what he wrote in effect: 


“Seeing we are surrounded with so 
great a cloud of (faithful) witnesses, 
who endured as seeing God who is in- 
visible, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the 
course of life that is set for us, look- 
ing unto Jesus the author and finisher 
(the source and the goal of our 
faith), who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is now set down 
on the right hand of the throne of 
God.” 


The Bible speaks to our condition; it 
is the Book of Life. At the center of 
that Book is none other than Jesus 
Christ who has brought the light of life 
into the gloom of our dark world. 


I. Life Is a Pilgrimage 


For one thing, we are told by our text 
that life is a pilgrimage. In this world 
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we have no abiding city. There is no 
such thing as static normalcy. A cer- 
tain uncertainty is involved in all human 
living. Life is dynamic; it is not abso- 
lutely predictable. 

Our generation is uneasy and anxious 
about the future because to a large ex- 
tent we have lost this sense of life’s 
eternal meaningfulness and destiny. 
We have been ‘“‘taken in’? during recent 
years by a secular philosophy of life 
which fixes the mind only upon the sat- 
isfactions of the present. We have be 
come worshippers of the forces of na- 
ture; we have become worshippers of 
the forces within man and history. And 
we have almost ceased to be worshippers 
of the eternal God. As a great Chris- 
tian statesman recently put it: ‘‘We trust 
machines and not great ideas. We crave 
immediate results and not a high state 
of mind which glorifies God and enjoys 
him forever.””’ And when these earthly 
securities are shaken many people feel 
that they have lost everything and that 
God has let them down. 


True of Our Nation 


What is true of us as individuals is 
also true of us as a nation. Twenty- 
five years ago the United States of Am- 
erica did not have to be concerned about 
Europe or Asia. Today our country is 
in the midst of a global struggle and the 
freedom-loving people of the earth are 
looking to this nation with all its influ- 
ence and power for leadership. The 
United States of America is also growing 
up; this nation is on pilgrimage into a 
future of responsibility and destiny. 

A friend of mine who was returning 
to the Orient after a visit to the United 
States some weeks ago said: 


“I’m going back to live at the other 
side of the globe, but I want you Amer- 
cans to know this: that whatever hap- 
pens down where | live depends on what 
the U. S. A. does. for your nation has 
become Friend No. 1 or Enemy No. 1 to 
every man, woman and child on the face 
of this earth.” 


We cannot go back to the past. We 
are on pilgrimage and under God we are 
being called upon to enter a tremendous 
destiny. 

The classic Christian life is still that 
of the Apostle Paul. The future for this 
veteran Christian was filled with adven- 
ture. Said he, “I haven’t apprehended; 
I haven’t achieved. [I press on toward 
the goal of life. I forget the things that 
ought to be forgotten.” ‘When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I thought as 
a child; now I am growing up and these 
childish things no longer satisfy.” “I 
am restless,’ said the great Apostle in 


effect, ‘‘to enter into that fullness of life 
which Jesus Christ has planted in me.” 
“O, to know Christ!” ‘“‘Oh, to have the 
full experience of the power of his re- 
surrection in me, that I may be raised 
to the fullest possibility of my exis- 
tence.” 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of any- 
one of us to know what God has in store 
for us ahead. The veteran apostle was 
not walking a course of life that led to 
a dead-end street! He took uncertain- 
ties in his stride; he knew that life was 
filled with all kinds of tragedy. But he 
knew that life was a precious talent, not 
to be digged into the earth in fear, or a 
gift to be squandered in license. It was 
something sacred, something holy, some- 
thing unfinished; it was something God 
meant us to work out and perfect with 
fear and trembling. I wish that we 
might see in our time a whole genera- 
tion of Christians who have this appre- 
hensive sense of destiny. 

It is not the uncertainties of tomorrow 
that bother us. Rather, we are anxious 
because we have lost this high vision of 
life. JI think of Browning’s poem: 


“The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was 
made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith “* A whole [ planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see 
all, nor be afraid!”’ 


As we meet this future let us remem- 
ber we are on pilgrimage and we are 
moving into the life of fulfillment under 
God. 


II. That We May Be Mature 


Our text tells us that the bitter ex- 
periences we have to endure in this 
world are not meaningless visitations of 
a blind force. All of these things that 
happen to life are potential disciplines 
which are meant to make us mature. 
They are required courses, so to speak, 
in the curriculum of life. It is not what 
happens to us externally that makes or 
breaks us; it is the spirit with which we 
endure these things that makes all the 
difference in the world. 

Some people are sheer escapists, like 
the children of Israel after they had 
been released from the bondage of 
Egypt and had crossed the Red Sea. 
They were encamped on the edge of the 
desert. Some of them said, “Let’s go 
back to Egypt. We don’t like this un- 
certain life. There are no road-marks 
ahead. Let’s go back to Egypt, to our 
flesh-pots. At least we had some secur- 
ity there.’’ ; 

They would have turned their backs 
upon the venture of freedom with God; 
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they would have turned traitor to God, 
to their best selves, and to the whole 
human race. What would have hap- 
pened to our holy faith if Jesus Christ 
had refused to drink the bitter cup, to 
bear the Cross? What would have hap- 
pened to you and to me if our fathers 
and mothers, if our ancestors who came 
to these shores—many of them with 
faith and nothing more—had turned 
their backs upon the high vision which 
10d gave them to see? 


Escape Is No Solution 


No, the way of escape is not the way 
to meet the future. Nor do we meet the 
future as stoics. There are stoics today, 
people who say, “Oh, well, we’re all go- 
ing to die in the desert. We’re all like 
so many chessmen being moved on a 
chessboard by powers over which we 
have no control. Let’s clench our fists, 
knit our brows, and grit our teeth and 
see this grim business of life through.”’ 
They are a noble breed of moralists but 
they have no song in the heart; they 
see no joy before them. 

There are people who are sheer im- 
pressionists. They say, ‘‘We don’t care 
about the future; we don’t care about 
the past. We’re going to live only in 
the present and take all the pleasures 
the world has to give.’’ And they sell 
out their consciences; they sell out their 
high visions for a mess of pagan pot- 
tage. 

But the man of faith, the Christian, 
knows that he is made “perfect through 
suffering.”” For the joy that is set be- 
fore him, he endures what he has to 
endure. Though he has a thorn in his 
flesh, he prays to God for its removal, 
but if it isn’t taken away he bears it as 
that thorn yields the higher reward of 
God’s grace. Even though his body be 
undone, or done to death by evil forces, 
he looks for a “better resurrection” than 
just the salvation of his body in this 
world. He knows that “all things work 
together for good to those who... are 
called according to God’s purpose.” He 
knows what the passage about discip- 
line in Hebrews 12 means: As our 
earthly fathers disciplined us to correct 


us, so our Heavenly Father also discip- 
lines and corrects us to make us par- 
takers of his holiness. 

God is disciplining the whole world 
today. We are passing through a “time 
of trouble’? which is not meaningless. 
God is in it. If ever people thought 
about peace they are thinking about it 
today. If ever people thought about 
the things that belong to their salva- 
tion, they are thinking about them to- 
day. 

One of my professor friends at the 
University of Zurich, Switzerland, made 
the startling statement recently that we 
ought to give doctor of divinity degrees 
to Adolph Hitler and to Joseph Stalin. 
Give the honors of divinity to these two 
men who have persecuted the church? 
“Yes,” said he, “for no two men in our 
generation have done more for the re- 
vival of real Christian faith than have 
these two men.’’ They are blessings 
in disguise. 

The tests we have to endure, if we 
endure them in faith, discipline and 
mature us. 

There is a story about the fishermen 
who fish for herring in the North Sea. 
They try to bring these herring to the 
market fresh. One fisherman discov- 
ered a way to bring his herring to the 
market in a really live condition. He 
put a catfish among the herring. The 
herring kept swimming for dear life. 
They kept alive for fear of being eaten! 

One of our historians has suggested 
that Communism may be the catfish in 
the tub of Democracy. Haven’t we 
learned to swim for dear life because 
of this enemy who threatens to swallow 
us? Believe me, we’re maturing as a na- 
tion! We’re coming to understand what 
freedom means — what democracy 
means, because we’re threatened by an 
order that would undo us. 


Ill. It Is God’s Strategy 


And last of all, we are instructed by 
this text that those who face the future 
as pilgrims, those who face their difficul- 
ties as creative sufferers, sense the roles 
they play in God’s great redemption of 
the world. Now T cannot put the jig- 
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saw puzzle of history together. I can- 
not quite see what God is driving at in 
this time of trouble, but I believe that he 
isin it. JI feel that something big, some- 
thing tremendous is happening all over 
the world. Something grand is seeking 
to work itseif out. You and I may not be 
the chief actors upon the stage of his- 
tory but in the high councils of God’s 
heaven a strategy is being planned which 
is going to further God’s purpose in our 
world. 

One of my chaplain friends went all 
through the Italian campaign. This is 
how he tells about it: 


“For days and days our little com- 
pany went through that campaign. We 
didn’t know what it was all about. We 
knew the air force was doing its bit; 
we knew the artillery had its responsi- 
bility; we knew that up in the high 
councils of the military some grand 
strategy was being planned and_ pur- 
sued. All we did was to obey our or- 
ders as they came down from headquar- 
ters day by day. And it wasn’t until 
weeks after the Italian campaign was 
finished that the photographers invited 
us to a theater to show us the movies 
they had taken of all the segments of 
the campaign. And we sat there for 
several hours and watched. We under- 
stood the role we had to play in the 
grand military procedure. Before that, 
it was all a puzzle.”’ 


1 believe that only after the scroll of 
history is unrolled and we see it before 
our very eyes will we be able to under- 
stand the little parts that we had to play 
in God’s great strategy for the redemp- 
tion of his world. It’s your business and 
mine to be loyal at the post where God 
has placed us; it is not our business to 
ask too much about the grand strategy. 
Each of us has his own race to run, his 
course to pursue, his contest to fight. 


“Weep Not for Me” 


Jesus did many dramatic things in 
his lifetime. One day he rode a lowly 
beast into the very citadel of Jerusalem 
and boldly manifested himself as the 
King, the ultimate in truth, in love, and 
in righteousness. Every man’s Lord, 
every church’s Lord, every nation’s 
Lord! But not many days after, he did 
another dramatic act. On his way to 
Calvary, people were weeping for him, 
as well they might. Stopping the pro- 
cession, he turned and said: 


“Don’t weep for me. Don’t ery for 
me—I’m fulfilling the will and purpose 
of my Heavenly Father. If all you can 
do is weep tears of pity because you see 
me suffer in body, then woe to you and 
your children.”’ 


He wanted nothing of it. He wanted 
loyal and courageous followers who 
would follow in his train’’——the train 
that leads to victory. 

Those who march into the future with 
this King who bears his cross, though 
they march through tragedy and tears, 
enter the future with eager anticipa- 
tion, with quiet courage, and with con- 
fident hope. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘‘What Are They Doing 
to Our Bible?’’ 


“What are they doing to our Bible?” 
cries an earnest man in his perplexity. 

He has heard something about a 
‘“new’’ Bible which is to appear on the 
scene this month and he is not so sure 
he wants anything new about his 
Bible. It has always seemed all right 
to him and he doesn’t want anybody 
fooling with it. 

Doubtless a good many people, who 
do not stop long to think, will have sim- 
ilar reactions. Indeed, from some com- 
ments, it appears that an occasional in- 
dividual feels that the revered King 
James (sometimes even called ‘Saint 
James’’!) brings us the original lan- 
guage of the Bible. 

Last March 31 we carried what we re- 
garded then and still regard as a highly 
significant discussion of this entire 
problem, written by Edward John Car- 
nell of Fuller Seminary. Calling his ar- 
ticle, ‘‘The Grave Peril of Provincializ- 
ing Jesus,’’ Dr. Carnell declared: 





“The issue is not whether there is or 


is not beauty and literary tradition in 
the King James Version. There is only 
one matter in question: Have we 
reached a point in human creativity 
which is exempt from relativity and par- 
tiality?”’ 


That is to say, with the wealth of Bib- 
lical documents available which the 
translators of King James never im- 
agined back in 1611, are our Bible 
scholars of today to be guilty of the 
same errors which were made then? 
These were made then, mind you, only 
because the KJ scholars did not have 
access to the rich resources available to- 
day. 

More serious, however, and under- 
scoring the importance of translating 
the Bible into the best speech of our 
generation, is this word of Dr. Carnell: 


“The result of this union of the gospel 
with an outdated language framework 
is a needless provincializing of Jesus 
Christ. Christ is peculiarly tied in with 
the speech forms of an outmoded cul- 
tural pattern. Thus, before a sinner can 
embrace the message of God’s love, he 
must penetrate a thick wall of language 
obscurity. Surely the cause of the Mas- 
ter is inefficiently engineered whenever 
we encourage the universal use of a 
version which blunts the contemporan- 
eity of the Savior of men.”’ 


And this: 


“A man may personally elect to con- 
tinue promoting the cause of King 
James, but he ought at least to be 
briefed on the implications of his decis- 
ion, for his choice is far from innocent. 


“Not only does he tend to provincial- 
ize Jesus Christ, but in effect he is cast- 
ing his vote on the side of cultural 
stagnation. The issue is not this version 
or that, but the problem of the broader 
values of progress, freedom, and human 
creativity. It may seem slight to nur- 
ture church traditions which are an of- 
fense to the progressive world outside, 
but compounded with modern man’s re- 
jection of the source of gospel preaching 
is his rejection of the very Christ being 
preached.” 


And, let us remember, 50, 100 years 
from now—or who can tell how long— 
we can say the same thing about the 
cordially welcomed RSV of 1952! 


Look at This Gift Horse 


The Air Force has apparently solved 
a problem which has puzzled some 
people about the position of ministers 
of the church serving as military chap- 
lains under the authority of the 
government. 

Some individuals have had _ the 
temerity to suggest that chaplains 
ought to be like war corespondents and 
accept no payment or rank from the 
military. The financial item, rowever, 
doubtless looms too large to give such 
a possibility any standing room. 

The Air Force now comes forward 
with a plan—it will train its own 
chaplains. 

It would be interesting to see what 
such a “state church’? would teach 
about a number of controversial mat- 
ters which have long divided religious 
bodies. It would also be important to 


discover how the Air Force is able to 
make the chaplaincy attractive to men 
when the churches have been unable 
to supply the need. (The scarcity of 
chaplains doubtless is given as the 
reason for such a step as is proposed.) 
Perhaps the Air Force doesn’t really 
mean to take such a radical step. Per- 
haps it is only seeking this means to 
make the churches realize the great 
need which should be met. If it is 
serious about its announced program, 
then perhaps we had better look this 
animal over before we buy him. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Albert C. Holt, pastor of the First 
church, Jacksonville, Fla., for 25 years, 
will become dean of Montreat College 
October 1. The Jacksonville church has 
been Dr. Holt’s only pastorate. 

Edgar C. Reckard, Westminster Col- 
lege, Mo., is now chaplain of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. 

G. Allen Fleece, formerly of the West- 
minster, U. S. church, Chattanooga, is 
now acting president of Columbia, S. C., 
Bible College. 

John R. Hay, pastor of the First 
church, Hickory N. C., for 25 years, has 
accepted a call to Ahoskie, N. C., where 
he will be installed as pastor October 5. 

W. H. Boyd, Ware Shoals, S. C., will 
become pastor of the Lake City, S. C., 
church this month. 

Preston C. Oliver, 1950 graduate of 
Union Seminary, and a Navy Line 
Officer, in service in Korea, has become 
a Navy chaplain and is now at New- 
port, R. I., for indoctrination. 

Herbert V. Carson, Queens college 
professor, will serve as supply pastor of 
the newly organized Westminster 
church, Charlotte, N. C. This church, 
formerly a part of the First A. R. P. 
church of that city, was formerly or- 
ganized by Mecklenburg Presbytery re- 
cently and now has 291 members. 

W. G. Neville from Decatur, Ga., to 
Garanhuns, Pernambuco, Brazil. 








RETIRED 

W. C. (Smiley) Williams, former 
Army chaplain, now of Tampa, Fla., 
was honorably retired by Bluestone 
Presbytery at its recent meeting. 


DEATHS 

Mrs. James Sprunt (Miss Kate Cum- 
ming), wife of the pastor of First 
church, Raleigh, N. C., died Sept. 9 after 
a brief illness following a heart attack 
suffered the Sunday before. A native 
ot Wilmington, N. C., she is survived, 
in addition to her minister husband, by 
a minister brother, William C. Cum- 
ming, Mena, Ark. 

Lewis Sperry Chafer, president of Dal- 
las Theological Seminary, died _ in 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. 22. 
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ITHIEL AND UCAL 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The man saith unto Ithiel, unto 


.’’—Proverbs 30:1. 


Ithiel and Ucal . 

E have no idea who Ithiel and 
W Ucal were, but we know what 
they were. We hope the claim 
of some critics will not be made good, 
that they never existed except by grace 
of a mistranslation. (See A. S. V. 
margin.) No, we shall stand up for 
Ithiel and Ucal. If it was not these, it 
must have been somebody else. For 
these were the Audience, the Original 
Listeners, the gentlemen (we hope) to 
whom “the man” made his notable re- 
marks. 


Ithiel and Ucal have their good 
points. Who knows whether the man 
would have said what he did, to him 
self? The mere presence of an audi- 
ence, seen or unseen, is a great stimulus 
to expression. The way to learn to 
write, it has been said, is to be in love 
and write every day. Writing just for 
the wastebasket is dull business. Only 
the sternest of self-disciplined authors 
can write only for posterity, or for ob- 
livion. He must have an Ithiel and a 
Ucal somewhere 


Talking to oneself, one may mumble 
monsense, but with Ithiel and Ucal lis- 
tening in, one has to be plausible if not 
persuasive. You can afford (maybe) 
to waste your own time; but not the 
time of Ithiel and Ucal. How much of 
the best literature in the world—yes, 
and sacred literature too—might have 
gone unsaid, unsung, without the 
Ithiels and Ucals to listen and reply! 


Ithiel and Uecal not only stimulate 
thought and expression, they help to 
polish and prune it. One may fancy 
that Ithiel and Ucal were not dummies. 
They probably talked back. What the 
man finally said to them (as reported 
in the Proverbs) may not at all have 
been his first draft, his first tossed-off 
remark. Ithiel would say, ““You may 
be right, but I don’t get it’’; and Ucal 
would chime in—‘‘Are you trying to 
say .?” Then the man would try 
again, and Ithiel would still say, ‘‘But 
I don’t quite see’’; and Ucal would say, 
“Yes, but had you thought of this?” 
and the man would try again. It’s the 
same business as a minister reading his 
sermon first to his wife and then to his 
children. 

One of the most perspicuous writers 
of philosophy was a man named McTag- 
gart; it is said that he never printed a 
page that had not been through at least 
three drafts, each one read aloud to a 
circle of friends, torn to pieces by them 
and re-written. Ithiel and Ucal have to 
he patient people, but they should never 
suffer in silence. They are of no use 
if all they can say is ‘‘M-hm.’’ 
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ND yet, and yet—Ithiel and Ucal 
A are not unmixed blessings. An 
audience has its drawbacks. For 
one thing, what the man says to them 
is not exactly what he thinks; it is 
what he thinks, slanted to their minds. 

All good talk is ‘‘ad hominem,” aimed 
at somebody. It has to be. But for 
that very reason it is overstressed here, 
understressed there. As a philosopher 
would put it, truth in its expression is 
historically conditioned. Or in other 
words, if the man had been talking to 
Ithiel’s and Ucal’s grandmothers he 
wouldn’t have said quite what he said 
to them. We always have to remember 
this, even when reading the Bible. Here 
is not truth sealed up as it were in a 
capsule, independent of time, space and 
circumstance. This is truth-for-Ithiel. 

If you, the present reader, are enough 
like Ithiel you will catch the point as 
well as he did (or, sad thought, miss it 
as flatly as he did). If you are not 
much like him, the man’s remark will 
seem rather dark to you. One suspects 
something of this sort when reading 
certain theologians’ struggles with the 
Bible, working up a tremendous meta- 
physical lather over some ponderous 
“mystery”? that is a mystery only be- 
cause this modern theologian is not at 
all like the original Ithiel or Ucal to 
whom the prophet, poet or apostle 
spoke. 

Some historical imagination is need- 
ful for the understanding even of your 
grandmother’s letters, to say nothing of 
a book as ancient and trans-Atlantic as 
the Bible. 


OST seriously, however, an audi- 
ence may be bad for a man (we 
trust it was not for the man in 

Proverbs) when it tends to give his re- 
marks, in his own eyes, an importance 
and a finality they perhaps did not pos- 
sess. Let us say the man was a com- 
missioner to the General Assembly back 
in 1930, and he managed to catch the 
Moderator’s eye long enough to make 
a minor speech. And ever afterward 
that speech sticks in his own mind and 
he puts it out as the final word in all 
arguments: ‘‘As I said on the floor of 
the General Assembly in 1930—!” 
From that time on, just because he had 
several hundred good men in front of 
him when he said it, those words ac- 
quire a kind of infallibility in his mem- 
ory. 
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It is an easy illusion. Is a sermon 
preached to a crowded city church any 
truer or better than one preached to a 
straggling little country congregation? 
Jesus said of the Pharisees (according 
to Weymouth) that “they are fond of 
praying at the corners of the wider 
streets.’”’ Dr. Luccock, commenting on 
that, has pointed out how easy it is to 
have the illusion of importance as one 
takes the train for a preaching engage- 
ment three hundred miles away. Not 
at all; the distance of the audience, or 
the size of it, adds nothing to the truth 
or the good sense of what is said. 

If you are talking nonsense to Ithiel 
and Ucal, you can multiply those gentle- 
men by a thousand apiece, and it will 
still be nonsense. 


UR Lord Jesus knew this very 
well. He too talked to people, 
not to himself. Many of his best 

most loved sayings were brought 

by questions from his audience. 

Take out of the Gospels everything that 

Jesus said in answer to people around 

him, and you will slit the page to rib- 

bons. 

Jesus’ sayings, too, were sharpened 
and made more plain because his Ithiel 
and Ucal did not understand, and led 
him to say it again in a different way. 
Suppose the woman at Samaria had not 
been so slow? Suppose Philip had not 
said, “Show us the Father” or the 
apostles not said, ‘“‘Teach us to pray,” 
or what if Pilate had not said, ‘‘Art 
thou a king, then?’ or Peter, “How 
many times must I forgive?’ 

Jesus also knew that his teaching 
was limited by the size and shape of 
his listeners’ minds. “I have many 
things to say, but you cannot bear them 
now.”’ But he never fell victim of the 
illusion of the large audience. He did 
not save his best remarks for the city 
of Jerusalem. Talking with the woman 
at the well, or with the thief in the 
death-shadow, or with Mary Magdalene 
on Easter morning, he knew the seed of 
truth is always fertile. 

Better a small well-watered spot than 
many acres of barren ground. 


and 
out 
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Why Does a Congregation Sing 
As it Does? 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Local Influences. The cultural level 
of a community will be reflected quite 
definitely in the singing of a congrega- 
tion. Therefore a wealthy suburban 
church next to a college campus. will 
probably have a type of singing consid- 
erably different from an isolated mission 
church in a mountain cove or milltown. 
Incidentally, one is not necessarily more 
effective than the other. The excellence 
of the local public school music pro- 
gram will make itself felt in the 
churches. <A_ steady diet of hillbilly 
singing broadcast daily by Station 
WPOP will condition the musical tastes 
of the listeners. 

Church Leadership. A _ spiritually 
vital congregation will enter much more 
readily into fervent praise than will a 
dispirited, dull group. The minister, 
more than any other person, influences 
the hymnody of a congregation. The 
enthusiasm for hymn singing in the 
pews is very apt to be a reflection of the 
enthusiasm in the pulpit. A congrega- 
tion which has engaged a full-time 
minister of music to train a series of 
choirs has taken a definite step toward 
a singing church. A capable organist 
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or pianist who skillfully plays the 
hymns Sunday after Sunday can almost 
compel a people to sing. The hymno- 
logical tastes of the Sunday School 
superintendent and departmental heads 
are inevitably absorbed by the children 
and young people. We should not for- 
get the vociferous enthusiasm for cer- 
tain kinds of music found in some 
adult Bible classes. Also very im- 
portant in many congregations is the 
cross-fertilization of musical _ tastes 
caused by the large proportion of mem- 
bers reared in other denominations. 

Church Equipment. A pipe organ 
with clear ensemble, easy to hear yet 
not overpowering, is a vital factor in 
promoting better singing. Likewise 
important but infrequently realized is 
the effect of faulty acoustical treatment 
of the walls and ceiling of the church. 
Far too many sanctuaries, overtreated 
with absorbent acoustical blocks, car- 
pets, draperies, and cushions, are in- 
sufficiently reflective. Congregational 
singers, unable to hear’ themselves 
easily, actually experience a_ certain 
amount of frustration. 

Some of these influences, barely cata- 
loged above, are beyond the control of 
local leadership. Other factors can be 
definitely regulated. These will be dis- 
cussed from a practical point of view 
during the coming weeks. 

NEXT WEEK we shall take up the 
background of Presbyterian, U. S., hymn 
singing. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus Dedicates His Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 5, 1952 
Matthew 3-4; Printed Textx: 3:16-4:11, 17. 


Our lessons for the next six months 
will be taken from the Gospel according 
to Matthew. The first two chapters, de- 
scribing Jesus’ birth and early child- 
hood, will be studied in cennection with 
the Christmas season. We _ consider 
this week: 

I. The Baptism of Jesus 

When Jesus was thirty years old, his 
cousin John began preaching in the wil- 
derness, “Repent for the kingdom of 
God is at hand.’’ This was a welcome 
announcement, for pious and patriotic 
Jews all looked forward to the coming 
of the Kingdom. The Kingdom, as 
they understood it, included the deliv- 
erance of the Jews trom the power of 
Rome and the re-establishment of the 
Davidic kingdom, which would extend 
its sway over all men and usher in a 
new era of righteousness and peace (cf. 
Psalm 72). 

John taught, not only that the King- 
dom was close at hand, but also that 
no Jew would enjoy its benefits unless 
he was morally prepared for its coming. 
“IT baptize you with water for repent- 
ance,’’ he cried, “‘but he who is coming 
after me is mightier than 1... he will 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire. His winnowing fork is in his 
hand, and he will clear his threshing 
floor and gather his wheat into the 
granary, but the chaif he will burn with 
unquenchable fire’ (3:11-12). 

Among those attracted by the preach- 
ing of John and baptized of him in the 
Jordan was Jesus. He came, however, 
with no repentance in his heart, and no 
confession on his lips. John, already 
aware of his cousin’s moral ascendency, 
said, ‘‘I need to be baptized by you, and 
do you come to me?” 

Jesus’ answer indicates that, while he 
did not feel that it was necessary as far 
as he was concerned, he offered himself 
as a candidate because, in his words, ‘‘It 
is fitting for us to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.”” By the word ‘“us’’ he meant all 
the people and by “righteousness’’ their 
duty and obligation to God. Though 
not a sinner himself, Jesus was a mem- 
ber of a sinful nation, and he wished by 
this act to identify himself with his 
people and to endorse John’s call for na- 
tional repentance. It was also a way 
of dedicating himself openly and pub- 
licly to the ideals of the kingdom. 

Luke tells us that Jesus went into the 
waters praying. As he came out, he 
saw the heavens open and the Spirit of 
God descending upon him as a dove and 
heard a voice from heaven saying, ‘“‘This 
is my beloved Son, with whom I am well 
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pleased.”’ 

The heavens rent asunder and the 
dove represent a vision seen apparently 
only by Jesus himself, perhaps also by 
John. Or it may be a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a unique spiritual experi- 
ence, in which Jesus felt no barrier be- 
tween himself and God. The descent of 
the Spirit however was a real event. 
From this time on Jesus was guided and 
empowered by the divine Spirit as he 
had not been heretofore. Matthew has 
just indicated that the real baptism, of 
which that in water is only a sign, is the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit. Here he 
points out that Jesus could baptize with 
the Holy Spirit for He himself 
wholly possessed by the Spirit. 

The words, ‘‘This is my beloved son 
with whom [ am well pleased’”’ (drawn 
from Psalm 2:7 and Isa. 42:1—-both 
Messianic passages) were a divine testi- 
mony to the unique or messianic son- 
ship of Jesus. Some think that Jesus 
here for the first time became conscious 
of the fact that he was the Messiah, di- 
vinely appointed to usher in the King- 
dom; others that the words were a call 
to him to begin his Messianic work. It 
was the latter certainly, and perhaps the 
former as well. At one time or another, 
it had to dawn upon Jesus’ conscious- 
ness that he was the unique Son of 


was 


God. That consciousness may have 
come to Jesus earlier (cf. Luke 2:48- 


49), or it may have come at this time. 
Henceforth there could be no doubt in 
his mind. ‘‘He was to be the Messiah— 
he was the Messiah, and had to bear 
upon himself the salvation, first of his 
own people, then of all the sinful human 
race’ (Robinson). 


II. The Temptation of Jesus 


“Then’’—immediately after this pro- 
found spiritual experience—‘‘Jesus was 
led up by the Spirit (impelled by a sense 
of spiritual need, we would probably 
say) into the wilderness to be tempted 
by the devil.’’ In accordance with He- 
brew idiom the result is stated as a pur- 
pose. Jesus retired into the wilderness, 
not to be tempted of the devil, but to 
think through the nature and obliga- 
tions of his messianic call. His medi- 
tations continued for approximately a 
month (forty days was a round number 
among the Jews). 

During the whole of this period he 
fasted, as was customary in that day 
when men faced some special spiritual 
need. Mark suggests that the tempta- 
tions were continuous from the begin- 
ning of the period, the spiritual strug- 
gle being so intense as to cause physical 


needs to be forgotten. But it was at the 
end of this period, when Jesus was fam- 
ished for lack of food, that the tempta- 
tions became subtle and signifi- 
cant. 

Did Satan come in a form that Jesus 
could easily recognize, dressed in red, 
with hoofs and horns and forked tail? 
I am inclined to agree with David 
Smith: 


most 


“It would be an abuse of Scriptural 
language to find here a personal and 
visible apparition of the Evil One. An 
open solicitation of the enemy of our 
souls would be no temptation.” 


Almost certainly the devil came to 
Jesus as he comes to us, unseen by the 
physical eye, concealing his presence be- 
hind suggestions so artful, so plausible 
that we take them to be the voice of 
reason or of common sense. 
Noel says, 


As Conrad 
“People are often tempted 
through their good instincts as well as 
through their bad, so that it is difficult 
to see whether it be God or devil 
tempting.”’ Here the devil appears as 
God’s angel, using the very words of 
Scripture to support his suggestions. 
“No small part of the struggle was in 
deciding whether they were of God or 
Satan.” There is, we should note, no 
appeal to the lower nature or to the 
grosser forms of evil. ‘“‘They are temp- 
tations that could come only to one con- 
scious of a great mission and of special 
powers, facing questions that naturally 
arise, and weighing alternative courses 
of action.’’ The temptations that come 
to good men are not always temptations 
to evil, but often temptations to a lesser 
good. 

1. The first temptation had a natural 
point of contact with Jesus’ physical 
condition. For forty days he had ab- 
stained wholly or in large part from 
food; now he was feeling sharp pangs 
of hunger. “If you are the Son of 
God,”’ the tempter suggested, ‘“‘command 
these stones to become loaves of bread.’”’ 

This temptation, like the second, is 
tipped with the poisoned arrow of doubt. 
Some think this is the main point of the 
temptation, to doubt whether he had 
heard God’s voice at the Jordan or 
heard it aright, and to put it to some 
objective proof which would establish it 
beyond question, just as we may be 
tempted to doubt and ultimately to ig- 
nore God’s claim on our own lives with- 
out some material substantiation. 

The majority of scholars think that 
the temptation was not primarily this, 
but rather for Jesus to use the super- 
natural powers with which he was en- 
dowed as the Son of God to satisfy his 
natural hunger as a man. If he had 
yielded to this temptation it would have 
meant a decision to use his messianic 
power to preserve himself from the nor- 
mal experiences of man, the _ setting 
aside of nature’s laws for his own per- 
sonal advantage (a temptation that 
comes in its own way to each of us). 
If he had yielded to this temptation 
there would have been for him no hun- 
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ger, pain, sorrow or cross. This temp- 
tation was presented again at Caesarea 
Philippi (16:23), and still again at 
Gethsemane. 

Jesus’ reply does not indicate that 
food is unimportant. ‘‘Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds from the mouth of God.” 
The physical life is important, but the 
spiritual is more important, and man 
must obey God’s word, even if it means 
going hungry, even if it means the 
cross. As far as physical needs are 
concerned, Jesus accepts the conditions 
and limitations of ordinary humanity 
and claims nothing but what is common 
to man. (Do we have the right to ex- 
pect a security that is denied to others 
in our present world?) 

Many students think that this temp- 
tation had a still wider reference, that 
it concerned the major purpose of Jesus’ 
mission. He was tempted, in other 
words, not merely to employ his super- 
natural power to satisfy his own hunger 
but the hunger of the nation as well. 
There was much poverty in Palestine, 
much undeserved suffering, and such a 
course might well appeal to Jesus’ broad 
human sympathies. He rejected it be- 
cause he was called to do a work that 
was far more fundamental, not to solve 
the economic problem of his nation (a 
temporary solution, at best), but to 
speak that word of God which if it were 
accepted would point the way to an ul- 
timate solution of all men’s problems. 
This is a truth full of meaning for our 
present times. Our political, social and 
economic problems cry for solution, but 
there will be no final solution until it 
is recognized that ‘‘man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceeds from the mouth of God.”’ 

2. The second temptation was more 
subtle, the appeal being no longer to the 
satisfaction of merely physical need, but 
to a presumptious reliance on the provi- 
dence of God, based on a misreading of 
his own holy word. The first tempta- 
tion was based on an insufficient trust. 
Since God had not provided food, Satan 
suggested that Jesus provide it in an 
unauthorized way. Now he goes to the 
opposite extreme and tempts Jesus to 
over-confidence in God’s goodness, trust 
carried to such extremes that he will 
be putting God to the test, requiring 
God to measure up to his standard. 

In imagination, probably, Satan car- 
ries Jesus to the temple and suggests 
that he throw himself down, relying on 
the angels to bear him up, as the prom- 
ise read in the Scriptures. 

Most think that the temptation here 
was to win recognition of his Messiah- 
ship by a miracle that none could doubt, 
to compel assent by a marvelous display 
of the supernatural that all must accept. 
It was a temptation often repeated. 
Jesus rejected the suggestion, recognized 
it indeed as Satanic, because God wants 
a faith that is freely given, not one that 
is compelled. He determines that he 
will not put God to any spurious test. 
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He will rely upon the spiritual appeal 
alone. 

The temptation also involves the idea 
that God would preserve him from harm, 
would turn aside the laws of nature for 
his benefit, a temptation all the more 
subtle because it seems to have the sup- 
port of Scripture. Jesus realized that 
to yield to this suggestion would imply 
not faith but presumption. Man has no 
right to expect God to intervene in some 
miraculous way, to suspend the ordinary 
processes of mature in his behalf; cer- 
tainly he cannot expect to force God’s 
hand. ‘‘God will not, nay cannot, with- 
out being false to himselt, intervene to 
save anyone (individual or nation) who 
has deliberately challenged and disre- 
garded the methods he himself employs 
in the management of the universe.”’ 

To consider: Are we tempted to win 
men’s applause in unworthy ways? Do 
we doubt God if, his angels seem to fail 
us? Do we presume upon his provi- 
dence? Do we expect him to intervene 
to save us, or our loved ones, or our 
nation from our indiscretion and folly? 
Writes B. A. Anderson: 


“Probably there is no more persistent 
temptation in the life of a religious per- 
son than the temptation to believe that, 
in the last analysis, religion exists for 
the benefit of man.” 


Is it thus that we judge the value of 
religion? 

3. For the third temptation the devil 
“took Jesus to a very high mountain and 
showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them.” This 
trip, too, must have been in imagination 
only, for all the kingdoms of the world 
are not visible from any one mountain. 
The temptation in this case is to win 
men’s allegiance by some temporary 
compromise with evil, a moment on his 
knees with Satan, in the symbolism of 
the parable. If he would only make 
some compromise, Satan suggests, some 
concessions to men’s weakness, how 
much quicker might he bring in the 
Kingdom on which his heart was set. 
Says T. H. Robinson: 


“It has frequently happened in history 
that men of the highest ideals have been 
led into compromise of this kind and 
have felt that a single act of evil might 
secure them the highest good: and it 
has been the invariable experience of 
men that the nobler the ideal the more 
terrible has been the resultant disaster. 
From this moment two courses were 
clearly set before Jesus. He might 
adopt the views current among his con- 
temporaries and the methods of force 
accepted by others of his people who 
aimed as they believed at the reign of 
God. . . . On the other hand he might 
follow the path trodden by the ideal ser- 
vant of God depicted in Isa. 53, a path 
which led through suffering, misunder- 
standing and rejection to condemnation 
and death. The one was the short and 
easy road and, with the miraculous 
powers which Jesus believed himself to 
possess would have succeeded—in out- 
ward appearances. The other was the 
slow and difficult course, bringing on 
himself untold agony and promising for 





the future only a very small measure of 
success.”’ 


Yet this was the way that he chose 
here and later in Gethsemane and it led 
him in the end to the cross. 

The temptations of the Master lead us 
to recognize that temptations come to 
the noblest and best of men as well as 
the most depraved. None is exempt. 
They come to us regarding work that 
is legitimate and interests that are 
noble. The most difficult temptations 
are not to choose evil rather than good, 
but to choose the good or the better 
rather than the best. The most severe 
temptations sometimes follow close on 
the heels of the most transforming ex- 
periences. 

Both Matthew and Mark inform us 
that when the temptations were com- 
pleted angels came and ministered unto 
him. The word “angel’ means mes- 
senger, and is used in the Bible some- 
times for the human agent who carries 
out God’s will, sometimes for natural 
forces which God employs in his provi- 
dential government of the universe and 
sometimes for supernatural visitants. 
Who the angels were in this case is not 
certain. All we can know is that when 
Jesus had chosen God’s way rather than 
Satan’s way he was spiritually sustained 
and refreshed, and that, in some such 
way, God’s angels will also minister untu 
us. 


Ill. The Beginning of Jesus’ Ministry 


John tells us that Jesus began his 
work in Judea. He returned from his 
temptation experience to the Jordan 
where John was baptizing; made his 
first contact with Peter, Andrew, James 
and John; wrought his first miracle at 
Cana of Galilee—to save his hostess 
from social embarrassment—attended 
the passover in Jerusalem, at which time 
he cleared the temple court of the mer- 
chants who, by their graft, had cor- 
rupted its worship and held a momen- 
tous conversation with Nicodemus, one 
of the rulers. John meanwhile had 
moved northward into Galilee. So it 
happened that after the passover Jesus 
repaired to the Jordan and for some 
time carried on the revival which Jonn 
had begun. But when Jesus heard that 
John was delivered up he left Judea, 
and after an eventful trip through 
Samaria (John 4) took up his work in 
Galilee. 

“From that time,’’ we read, ‘Jesus 
began to preach saying, repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven (synonymous in 
Matthew’s Gospel with kingdom of-God} 
is at hand.’”’ This then was the founda- 
tion on which the rest of his message 
was built. ‘‘The kingdom of God is at 
hand’’—Jesus meant that the kingdom 
of God (i. e., God’s reign) was present 
wherever men accepted God’s will for 
their lives, that God’s blessings were 
available for individuals and for society 
to the extent that they accepted God’s 
will as revealed through him. To enter 
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this kingdom, to share in these bless- 
ings, men must repent, i. e., change their 
ways of thinking, change their way of 
living, turn from the world unto God, 
abandon their way and accept his way. 
As he said toward the close of his life, 
“J am the way, and the truth, and the 
life; no one comes to the Father, but 
by me” (Jn. 14:6). 


Lesson commentary based on “Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons: The Inter- 
national Bible Lessons for Christian Teach- 
ing,” copyrighted, 1952, by the Division of 
Christian Education, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
Scripture quotations are from the Revised 
Standard Version. 


BOOK NOTES 


LORD OF ALL LIFE. By A. Ian 
Burnett. Rinehart and Co., Inc., New 
York. 205 pp., $2.50. 





Biblical and devotional preaching at 
its best is the outstanding character- 
istic of this book of sermons by the 
minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Canada. There is an 
underlying unity in these sermons which 
show in various ways that Christ is the 
“Lord of all life.’ A glance at the 
headings is suggestive: ‘“‘Behold the 
Man,” “Highways of His Heart,” ‘“‘Com- 
mon Attitudes Towards Christ,’ ‘‘The 
Power of His Resurrection.” 

With the materials of the Gospels, 
with apt contemporary and literary il- 
lustrations, Dr. Burnett convincingly 
answers his own question, “Can Jesus 
possibly step out of that picture in 
which memory and imagination have 
framed him and become a living, mighty 
power in our lives today?” This is pre- 
cisely what happens when, with the 
author, one worships him as the “Lord 
of all life.” 


ALEX. W. HUNTER. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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TO HEAVEN ON HORSEBACK. By 
Paul Cranston. Julian Messner, Inc. 
New York. 255 pp., $3.00. 

This true pioneer story was made 
possible through the study of the let- 
ters and diaries of the heroine, Narcissa 
Whitman. The author relates “the 
places she went, the things she saw, the 
historical figures she met, the hardships 
she endured’’ as she and her medical 
missionary husband traveled in 1836 
from New York to Oregon. She was 
the first white woman to cross into 
Oregon and the first missionary teacher 
to the Indians there. 

Every reader will be interested in 
the adventures of these pioneer mis- 
sionaries as they establish an evangel- 
istic, educational, and medical mission 
for the Indians of Oregon. However, 
this stery will be particularly interest- 
ing to women, as it is fascinating biog- 
raphy of a woman who, in the words of 
the author, “‘proved a fact: history is 
only begun by men; women make it 
possible for men to see it through.” 

ALICE JONES THOMPSON. 

Richmond, Va. 
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Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
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Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
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Choir Ideas. Flora E. Breck. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston. $2.00, 
Alcoholism or Abstinence. C. Aubrey 


Hearn. Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati. 85 cents, paper. $1.25, board. 

Opportunities in Protestant Religious 
Vocations. John Oliver Nelson. Vocational 
Guidence Manuals, N. Y. 
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WANTED—Director of Christian Educa- 

tion to serve a Detroit Church of 1200 
members, Interested persons please write 
Mr. M. T. Betts, Chairman, Christian Edu- 
cation Committee, Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church, 14 Cortland, Detroit 3, 
Michigan. 
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First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond is a Virginia institution In 
the truest sense—a bank with faith in 
the American ideal, and an 86 year 
record of increasing strength and pro- 
gress in service to Virginia and the 
South, 
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National Bank of Richmond 
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Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 
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From Bede and Wycliffe to 
the Revised Standard Version 


Our English Bible 
ae in the Making 


THE WORD OF LIFE IN LIVING LANGUAGE 


By HERBERT GORDON MAY. The fascinating 
history of the many English translations of the Bible, 
and of the men who for 1,000 years have worked to 
make the Scriptures more meaningful to their own 
time . . . from the first fragmentary translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, to the Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Cover- 
dale Bibles, the Genevan Bible (the Bible of the 
Pilgrim Fathers), the Bishops’ and King James Bi- 
bles, and down to the startling advances in Bible 
scholarship in the last few centuries, including the 
Revised Standard Version. The author is one of the 
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editors of the R.S.V. and devotes two chapters of his 
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